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his theses. However, one rather regrets that so many of the quotations, es- 
pecially of figures and statistics, are out of date. One is curious to know, also, 
why no reference is made to the Syndicalist movement. Surely the author is 
not unaware of the antagonism of this movement to the trades union movement 
and to the socialist propaganda. Yet this newer movement among the wage- 
earners is nowhere touched upon. In fact, he speaks of "two contending par- 
ties of the labor conflict," when, in fact, there are at least four. The chapter 
on labor courts is perhaps the most interesting in the volume. The author 
may have had a clear conception of "the new social order and the rise of a true 
Catholic Church," as he has entitled his last chapter, but if so he has failed to 
communicate it to the reader. While Dr. Womer has added to the number of 
books on the subject of the church and labor, yet his volume cannot be regarded 
as an original contribution of large value to the literature in that field. A 
second edition of the book assuredly should not be issued until it is carefully 
and critically read, not alone by an expert proof reader, but by one conversant 
with the recent books — many of them from the Macmillan press — on this, 
subject. 

W. B. Patterson. 
Philadelphia. 

Woods, Robt. A. and Kennedy, Albert J. Young Working Girls. Pp. xiii 
185. Price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, MifHin Company, 1913. 
This "summary of evidence from two thousand social workers," the initial 
cooperative investigation of the new and energetic National Federation of 
Settlements, is not, as the sub-title might indicate, a lengthy statistical re- 
port; for it was inspired, no doubt, by Miss Addams, the first president of 
the federation; and her brief foreword strikes the keynote of the book — the 
seeking to learn the effect of city industrial life upon the young. In any 
case the emotional appeal of Miss Addams's wonderful work, The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets, which has been one of the few products of the 
social movement in America deserving the name of literature, here bears the 
fruit in an intensive, practical study of the complex, baffling problem of the 
adolescent girl in changing city home and workshop. 

Mr Woods has delivered in a plain, but absorbing way the results of the 
stimulating interchange of the ideas of an earnest energetic group of social 
workers. Significant indeed in the book is the sane realization that new 
industrial conditions form the real basis of the girl problem; the clear analy- 
sis of the breakdown of family relations under those conditions; and the calm 
deliberation upon efforts to be made to strengthen family solidarity and 
restore the natural moral functions of the family group. In some of the chap- 
ters considering the question of character building in the girl, perhaps too 
little emphasis is given to the need of hastening the change in social institu- 
tions like the school — that they may come really to fit our girls for the new 
life — and too much to the older idea of the influence to be exerted upon indi- 
viduals by settlement workers and club leaders. But the crucial problem 
of recreational needs is reviewed in a comprehensive way from a broad social 
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viewpoint, and here at least the change of the bad environment is clearly in- 
sisted upon. 

With the study of the even more perplexing problem of the city boy 
already under way, the Federation of Settlements is making a definite and 
invaluable contribution toward rendering articulate, and applying practically 
for the welfare of youth, our new knowledge of city life. 

F. D. Tyson. 
University of Pittsburgh. 



